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only write a rhapsodic catalogue. But when Shaw
turned his spotlight on Shakespeare as a figure in the
Shavian drama of history, he invested him with a new
interest as perhaps no other English critic had done.

The insistence that the man of letters should play a
political role, the disparagement of works of art in com-
parison with political action, were thus originally no
part of Marxism. They only became associated with it
later. This happened by way of Russia, and it was due
to special tendencies in that country that date from
long before the Revolution or the promulgation of
Marxism itself. In Russia there have been very good
reasons why the political implications of literature
should particularly occupy the critics. The art of Push-
kin itself, with its marvellous power of implication, had
certainly been partly created by the censorship of
Nicholas I, and Pushkin set the tradition for most
of the great Russian writers that followed him. Every
play, every poem, every story, must be a parable of
which the moral is implied. If it were stated, the
censor would suppress the book, as he tried to do
with The Bronze Horseman of Pushkin, where it was
merely a question of the packed implications protrud-
ing a little too plainly. Right down through the writings
of Chekhov and up almost to the Revolution, the
imaginative literature of Russia presents the peculiar